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U.S. Department of the Interior. As the Nation’s principal conservation 
agency, the Department of the Interior has responsibility for most of 
our nationally owned public lands and natural resources. This includes 
fostering the wisest use of our land and water resources, protecting 
our fish and wildlife, preserving the environmental and cultural values 
of our national parks and historical places, and providing for the enjoy- 
ment of life through outdoor recreation. The Department assesses our 
energy and mineral resources and works to assure that their develop- 
ment is in the best interests of all our people. The Department also has 
a major responsibility for American Indian reservation communities 
and for people who live in Island Territories under U.S. administration. 
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INTRODUCTION 


This booklet provides basic information concerning career 
opportunities within the Bureau of Land Management (BLM). 
While it provides answers to many initial questions, more 
detailed inquiries should be directed to any of the agency’s 
offices listed in the back of the booklet. 
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The BLM is a major producer of revenue for the Federal 
Treasury through the sale or lease of mineral resources, graz- 
ing rights, timber and other raw materials. Revenue is also pro- 
vided to those States that are the source of the resources. 

To help ensure the wisest use of public land resources, Con- 
gress enacted the Federal Land Policy and Management Act of 
1976. The Act requires public lands to be managed under the 
principles of multiple use and sustained yield. The Act also 
states that the management of public lands and their resources 
will be provided in a manner to meet the needs of the American 
people and take into account the long-term needs of future 
generations. 

Managing millions of acres of public lands and resources is 
exciting and challenging work. BLM employees take pride in 
the fact that the decisions they make affect not only the pre- 
sent generation of Americans, but future generations as well. 

To help ensure that these needs are being met, the BLM 
relies on the expertise of its professional staffs from over a 
dozen technical disciplines which are described on the follow- 
ing pages in the context of the Bureau’s major activities. 

A detailed description of the qualifications for each of these 
disciplines is in the Office of Personnel Management Hand- 
book X-118 and can be reviewed at most Federal personnel of- 
fices. 


Career Positions Within The 
Bureau of Land Management 


Energy and Mineral Resources 


The BLM is responsible for making public lands available for 
orderly and efficient development of onshore mineral 
resources under the principles of balanced multiple use 
management. 

Mineral resources are made available principally through provi- 
sions of the Mining Law of 1872 (whereby mining claims are filed 
for minerals such as gold, silver, copper, etc.), the Mineral Leasing 
Act of 1920 and the Acquired Lands Leasing Act of 1947 (whereby 
leases are issued for minerals such as oil, gas, coal, sodium, 
phosphate, etc.), and the 1947 Materials Act and the 1955 
Resource Conservation and Recovery Act (whereby mineral 
materials like sand, building stone, gravel and other common 
varieties of minerals are sold or, in the case of government entities, 
are provided free). 


Substantial amounts of mineral resources are found on 


public lands. For example, as much as 60 percent of western 
coal reserves and 35 percent of the Nation’s uranium reserves 
are on these lands. Annual receipts from mineral activities 
(rents, bonuses, royalties, etc.) on public lands normally exceed 
a billion dollars. The magnitude and value of the mineral 
resources along with the potential for adverse impacts on other 
resources make proper management of these resources a high 
priority. 

The Bureau’s energy and mineral resources program has 
both management and regulatory responsibilities, including: 
planning for minerals uses; issuance of leases; approval of 
plans for exploration and development of mineral resources; in- 
spection of leases to assure compliance with regulations and 
approved plans; resource protection; evaluation and assess- 
ment of resources to ensure the receipt of fair market value; 
and adjudication of such matters as mineral exchanges and 
trespass. 

The Bureau’s minerals management responsibilities require 
a wide range of professional disciplines to ensure prudent 
management of mineral resources on public lands is in accor- 
dance with numerous mineral and environmental laws and the 
Federal Land Policy and Management Act of 1976. The 
minerals professionals include geologists, mining engineers, 
petroleum engineers and technicians, physical scientists, 
mineral economists, hydrologists, leasing specialists, ad- 
judicators, land law examiners, appraisers, data/modeling 
specialists, and surface protection specialists. 

Geologists and petroleum or mining engineers determine 
the mineral character of lands for use in land use planning. This 
helps to ensure that mineral values are given equal considera- 
tion with other resources in making multiple use decisions. 
These professionals help determine where the most valuable 


mineral deposits are located and the extent of the geologic 
structures which may contain minerals. They participate in 
tract delineation and evaluation to ascertain the potential value 
of the resource, and help develop the standards and mitigation 
measures under which the minerals will be developed. They are 
involved in the review and approval of plans of operation to 
assure that the proposed actions are safe, environmentally 
sound, and will lead to extraction of a reasonable amount of the 
resource. 

Mineral examiners (geologists and mining engineers) ex- 
amine mining claims to verify the presence and value of 
mineral deposits. Petroleum and mining engineers and 
engineering technicians implement a nationwide inspection 
and enforcement program to assure that the performance of 
lessees is properly monitored for reporting production, 
storage, transportation, conservation of resources, detection 
of trespass, etc. A degree is not required of engineering techni- 
cians, but related background and experience are important. 

Hydrologists consider the effects of proposed mineral 
development on water resources, determine if there is enough 
water to support a proposed operation, and help develop ap- 
propriate mitigation measures. 

Mineral economists and appraisers estimate the value of 
minerals to be leased, exchanged or sold so that the Federal 
Government receives fair market value for these resources. 
They help evaluate mitigation measures to assure that they are 
economically feasible, help determine the value of tracts and 
advise on the acceptance of bids. Mineral economists also 
determine whether discoveries can be economically produced, 
thereby validating mining claims or supporting patenting of 
claims. 

Mineral leasing specialists and land law examiners are 


responsible for the adjudication—the execution of the con- 
tracts—for mineral leases, assignments, transfers, etc. These 
are paralegal positions and frequently are filled by individuals 
with liberal arts backgrounds. A degree is not required for all 
such positions. 

Data/Modeling specialists are mineral economists or com- 
puter programming specialists with knowledge of mineral 
development activities. Their role is one of support for mineral 
evaluation, leasing, planning, and royalty collection. 

Surface protection specialists assure that the environmental 
quality of the public lands involved in mineral activities is 
maintained—principally by monitoring compliance with lease 
stipulations and provisions of operating plans. They also make 
sure the land is reclaimed after development. 

In addition to the tasks just described, BLM minerals 
employees are involved in the preparation or review of en- 
vironmental documents such as assessments or impact 
statements. They also participate in the preparation and review 
of land use plans. These professionals might be graduates of 
schools having specialized courses in mining or related sub- 
jects. They might be persons with expertise in the biological 
sciences, business, or mineral fields with experience in en- 
vironmental planning regarding mineral development and 
reclamation of mineral land or they might be writer-editors with 
more general backgrounds, but still having some experience or 
knowledge of mineral development. 


Lands and Renewable Resources 


The BLM is responsible for managing the Nation’s public 
land and renewable natural resources under the principles of 
multiple use and sustained yield. 

Programs in this category are: land classification and realty 
(determines the best use for public land); forest management 
(caretaker, manager and provider of forest products to the Na- 
tion); range management (conservation and management of 
Federally owned rangelands); soil, water, and air management 
(reduce erosion, maintain and enhance productivity of the soil, 
protect and improve air and water quality); wildlife and fish 
management (manages habitat of fish, wildlife and endangered 
plants and animals); recreation management and cultural 
resources protection (provide for the leisure time use of public 
land and protect and interpret cultural, historical and paleon- 
tological properties) and land use planning to provide guidance 
in the management of all resources. 

The kinds of specialists needed to perform the above respon- 
sibilities are: realty specialists, foresters, range conserva- 
tionists, hydrologists, air quality and watershed specialists, 
meteorologists, wildlife and fisheries biologists, recreation 
specialists, landscape architects, archaeologists, historians, 
botanists, ecologists, planners and natural resource 
specialists. 
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Resource Management Planning 


Resource management planning is used by BLM managers 
to improve management of the public lands by allocating 
resources and selecting appropriate uses of those lands. 
Resource management plans (RMPs) guide management ac- 
tions and also provide the public with information on approved 
uses for particular areas of the public lands. 

The planning process is guided by the Federal Land Policy 
and Management Act of 1976 which required BLM to prepare 
and use plans under principles of multiple use and sustained 
yield. The planning process focuses attention on significant 
resource management problems and issues although the plan 
itself is comprehensive in nature. An interdisciplinary approach 
using a team of specialists (representing the physical 
sciences, social sciences and environmental design arts) is 
used to prepare a plan. Team members are trained in resource 
management areas such as forestry, range science, wildlife 
biology, geology, recreation, archaeology, resource 
economics, land use planning, etc. Other skills include exper- 
tise in the communication arts and computer science. Land 
use planners also play roles outside the scope of individual 
RMPs. Land use planners play a key role in developing the 
overall planning strategy for the BLM and often function as 
liaison with State and local governments. 


Cultural Resource Management 


The Bureau’s cultural resources program _ identifies, 
evaluates, interprets, and aids in the management of ar- 
chaeological and historic sites found on the public land. 

Cultural resource specialists record site discoveries, 
evaluate site potential and research value and recommend 
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Forest Management 


The Bureau’s 34 million acres of forests are managed accor- 
ding to principles of multiple use and sustained yield. Conse- 
quently, new foresters become experienced not only in forestry 
matters but in other closely related programs such as water- 
shed management, mineral resources, wildlife, recreation and 
grazing. The Bureau also employs forestry technicians to pro- 
vide technical support to foresters. 

Foresters manage stands of timber and other forest 
resources. They determine which timber is to be harvested, 
prepare maps showing timber location, determine timber 
volumes and values, select routes for new roads, specify log- 
ging methods, administer timber sale contracts, carry out 
forest inventory programs, perform commercial and precom- 
mercial thinnings, and reforest logged areas. They also work on 
methods and technology to develop genetically superior trees. 

For these positions, the education and experience re- 
quirements vary depending on the job to be filled. 


Range Management 


The BLM is responsible for managing approximately 170 
million acres of rangelands in 16 Western States. More than 
21,000 ranchers hold grazing permits and leases to graze ap- 
proximately 4.3 million cattle, sheep, and horses. 

Professional BLM range conservationists participate in a pro- 
gressive and Challenging range management program that utilizes 
the most modern up-to-date scientific equipment and the latest 
state-of-the-art range practices. Range conservationists work 
with diverse interest groups to resolve issues related to public 
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Engineering Services (including Construction 
and Maintenance) 


The BLM employs engineers in a wide range of disciplines 
including civil, mechanical, structural, electrical, agricultural, 
mining, logging, petroleum, geological, and other geophysical 
areas. Bureau engineers help plan and build devices that aid in 
managing resources for public benefit, enjoyment, and safety 
while at the same time maintaining environmental quality. 

The Division of Engineering Systems located in the Bureau’s 
Denver Service Center (DSC) is responsible for design (either 
in-house or by architectural and engineering contracts), con- 
tract supervision, and management of major construction pro- 
jects such as buildings, recreation facilities, roads and bridges, 
and large water control structures. Smaller scale projects, in- 
cluding major maintenance and rehabilitation of facilities, are 
usually handled by engineers at the field office level in the in- 
dividual States, districts and areas. 


Fire Management 


The BLM employs fire management specialists with exper- 
tise in forest and range fire management, fire ecology, 
ecosystem dynamics, wildfire suppression techniques, 
weather forecasting and use of deliberately set or prescribed 
fires to control brush or reduce fuel levels. 

Fire management specialists are responsible for protecting 
public land resources from damage caused by wildfires. They 
also train fire fighting crews, develop equipment and enhance 
the Bureau’s communication and computer technology relating 
to fire fighting. 


Cadastral Survey 


The BLM’s professional land surveyors establish boundaries 
of federally owned land, verify original surveys, reestablish 
boundaries by re-surveys and help resolve conflicts in Federal, 
State, and private land ownership. 

Surveying functions include research, computation and ad- 
ministration performed in both rugged field conditions and of- 
fice surroundings. Using modern survey methods and equip- 
ment, the cadastral surveyor provides the data needed to 
delineate Federal land boundaries on the ground. In this regard, 
there may be underground surveys in mines, topographic 
surveys, river and lake surveys, and boundary determinations of 
the federally-owned Outer Continental Shelf. 
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Frequency of Vacancies 


For new employees, job opportunities are usually found in 
Area and District Offices rather than in State Offices, the 
Denver Service Center or in the Washington Office. When too 
few applicants apply through the Bureau’s internal vacancy 
process, entry level positions may be filled from the Office of 
Personnel Management’s register. 

The Bureau emphasizes a career progression system to en- 
courage deserving employees through steady promotion, 
usually beginning at grades 5 or 7, to positions of greater 
responsibility usually to grades 11-13. Under this system, high 
level positions are usually filled through merit promotion, inter- 
nal placement, and transfer from other Federal agencies. 

Key managerial positions are filled competitively from many 
sources. An ideal progression in the Bureau’s management 
development effort would have promising employees becom- 
ing Area Managers first, then District Managers, then 
Associate State Directors or Washington Office program 
managers and then ultimately State Directors. While this is an 
ideal progression, circumstances and individual talents allow 
for many exceptions. 

Because of the diversity and complexity of the Bureau’s pro- 
grams, many training opportunities, in addition to on-the-job 
training and developmental assignments, are available to 
employees as they progress to positions of greater respon- 
sibility. For example, the Bureau’s Phoenix Training Center pro- 
vides instruction in many of the program areas unique to the 
BLM such as land law, mineral leasing and realty functions. 


BLM State and District Offices 
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A Departmental management training program is available 
competitively to mid-level Bureau personnel wishing to 
enhance their managerial skills. This program, about one year 
in length, is conducted in the Washington Office. 

Another training opportunity for senior managers is called 
the Senior Executive Candidate Development Program. The 
purpose of this program is to train and develop high potential 
future candidates for the Senior Executive Service, the Federal 
Government’s highest management level. 


LOCATIONS OF BLM 
OFFICES 


The map on the preceding page shows the major BLM of- 
fices. While a wide variety of different occupations are utilized 
by the agency in fulfilling its missions, not all occupations are 
equally required by each office. For example, the Oregon State 
Office needs a large complement of foresters but few oil and 
gas specialists. The New Mexico State Office, however, needs 
many people with a minerals background and comparatively 


few foresters. 
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EMPLOYMENT BENEFITS AND 
RESPONSIBILITIES 


Federal employees earn many benefits. These include: 
coverage under the Federal retirement system, coverage under 
group health and life insurance plans, and annual and sick 
leave provisions. Other benefits include promotional oppor- 
tunities, incentive awards, and transfer eligibility. 


Retirement 


Persons first appointed to Federal Service on or after 
January 1, 1984 are covered by Social Security as well as by the 
Civil Service retirement system. Employees are eligible to 
retire, if they wish, with full annuities at age 55, after at least 30 
years of service; at age 60 with at least 20 years of service; or at 
age 62 with at least 5 years of service. 


Life Insurance 


Most Federal civilian employees are eligible to enroll in the 
Federal Employees Group Life Insurance Program. Participa- 
tion is entirely voluntary. However, eligible employees are 
automatically covered for Basic Life unless they waive this 
coverage. The group insurance provided by this plan is under- 
written by a large number of private insurance companies. 


Through the FEGLI Program, the Federal Government offers its 
employees an opportunity to participate in this group plan 
which offers low rates and the convenience of payment 
through payroll deductions. The Goverment pays one-third of 
the cost of the Basic Life insurance. Employees who elect 
Basic Life are eligible for options including $10,000 coverage, 
additional insurance coverage equal to from one through five 
times annual basic pay rounded to next higher $1,000, and fami- 
ly coverage. 


Health Insurance 


The Federal Employees Health Benefits Program is a volun- 
tary contributory program open to almost all employees. There 
are over 100 health benefits plans participating in the program. 
These include: the Governmentwide Service Benefit Plan, the 
Governmentwide Indemnity Benefit Plan, Federal Employee 
Organization Plans, and Comprehensive Medical Plans of the 
group or individual-practice prepayment type. Through these 
various plans employees are offered an opportunity to acquire 
for themselves and their families protection against the cost of 
health care services, including those involved in prolonged ill- 
nesses or serious accidents. The Government contributes to 
the cost of the plans with employees paying their share 
through payroll deductions. 


Leave 


The Federal Government authorizes absence from work, usu- 
ally through earned leave, for most of its employees. 


Annuai leave (similar to vacation leave) is earned on the basis 
of years of Federal service. Full-time employees with 15 years 
or more service earn 26 days of annual leave a year; those with 
at least 3 but less than 15 years earn 20 days; and those with 
less than 3 years earn 13 days. 

Full-time employees, regardless of length of service, earn 13 
days of sick leave a year; part-time employees earn one hour of 
sick leave for each 20 hours in a pay status. There is no limit on 
the amount of sick leave which can be accumulated. 

Generally, when employees transfer between positions 
covered under the leave law, annual and sick leave are transfer- 
red to the new employing agency. 


Conflict of Interest 


Federal employees have a responsibility to avoid “conflicts 
of interest” involving their employment. Specifically, BLM 
employees may not have direct or indirect financial interests 
that conflict, or appear to conflict, with their official respon- 
sibilities and duties. Bureau employees are prohibited from 
voluntarily acquiring or retaining direct or indirect interest in 
Federal lands. 

In addition, Federal employees are restricted by law from tak- 
ing an active part (other than voting and personal contributions) 
in partisan political campaigns and elections. 


FEDERAL JOB INFORMATION 
CENTERS 


The Federal Office of Personnel Management maintains 
Federal Job Information Centers in several major metropolitan 
areas across the country. They are listed under “U.S. Govern- 
ment” in the white pages of local telephone directories. In addi- 
tion, Federal job opportunities are posted in State Job Service 
(State Employment Security) Offices. For a complete list of 
Federal Job Information Centers, see pamphlet BRE-9, 
available at your local Job Information Center or State Job 
Service Office. 


The Government Job Trait 


For all positions, 


follow instructions in the specific 
recruitment bulletins for your 
occupation, obtained from the 
federal Office of Personnel Manage- 
ment (OPM) in your area. 


Office of Personnel 
Management (OPM) 


evaluates your qualifications and 
places your application in 
competitive inventory 


Then 


Your name 


goes back to OPM for referral for 
future vacancies 


Bureau of Land 
Management (BLM) 


requests lists of names from OPM 
inventory 


OPM refers 


the best qualified persons 


Cs 


| BL 


LM interviews 
candidates and makes selection 
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A Personnel Qualifications Statement 
(Standard Form 171) which can be 
obtained from the Federal Office of 
Personnel Management (OPM) in your 
area, must be filed with the OPM 

Area Office located in the 
geographical region where you want 
to work. 


The Bureau of Land Management (BLM) 
is an Equal Opportunity Employer. 

All candidates receive consideration 
without regard to age, race, color, 

sex, religion, national origin, 

or any other non-merit factors. 
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You Go To Work 


Bureau of Land Management 


Bureau of Land Management 
Alaska State Office 

701 C Street, Box 13 
Anchorage, Alaska 99513 
Phone: (907) 271-5043 


Bureau of Land Management 
Arizona State Office 

3707 N. 7th Street 

Phoenix, Arizona 85014 
Phone: (602) 241-5522 


Mail address: 
P.O. Box 16563 
Phoenix, AZ 85011 


Bureau of Land Management 
California State Office 
Federal Ofc. Bldg., 

2800 Cottage Way 
Sacramento, California 95825 
Phone: (916) 484-4465 


=or further information on BLM careers, contact: 


Bureau of Land Management 
Colorado State Office 

2020 Arapahoe Street 
Denver, Colorado 80205 
Phone: (303) 294-7177 


Bureau of Land Management 
Denver Service Center 
Denver Federal Center 
Building 50 

Denver, Colorado 80225 
Phone: (303) 236-6503 


Bureau of Land Management 
idaho State Office 

3380 Americana Terrace 
Boise, Idaho 83706 

Phone: (208) 334-1408 


Bureau of Land Management 
Boise Interagency Fire Center 
3905 Vista Avenue 

Boise, Idaho 83705 

Phone: (208) 334-9434 


Bureau of Land Management 
Montana State Office 


222 N. 32nd Street, Granite Tower 


P.O. Box 36800 
Billings, Montana 59107 
Phone: (406) 657-6461 


Bureau of Land Management 
Nevada State Office 
Federal Building, 


300 Booth Street, P.O. Box 12000 


Reno, Nevada 89520 
Phone: (702) 784-5881 


Bureau of Land Management 
New Mexico State Office 


Joseph M. Montoya Federal Bidg. 
South Federal Place, P.O. Box 1449 


Santa Fe, New Mexico 87501 
Phone: (505) 988-6274 


Bureau of Land Management 
Oregon State Office 


825 N.E. Multnomah Street 


P.O. Box 2965 
Portland, Oregon 97208 
Phone: (503) 231-6288 


Bureau of Land Management 
Utah State Office 

324 S. State St. 

Salt Lake City, Utah 84111 
Phone: (801) 524-4275 


Bureau of Land Management 
Wyoming State Office 

2515 Warren Avenue 

P.O. Box 1828 

Cheyenne, Wyoming 82001 
Phone: (307) 772-2354 


Bureau of Land Management 
Eastern States Office 

350 South Pickett Street 
Alexandria, Virginia 22304 
Phone: (703) 274-0204 


Bureau of Land Management 
Bureau Headquarters 

18th and C Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20240 
Phone: (202) 343-7645 
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